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TEACHING SPANISH READING TO THE 
SPANISH DOMINANT CHILD 

After learning to express himself, nothing is more likely to have 
as great an influence on a child as either learning or not learning to 
read. Not only does reading convey content in the form of concepts and 
ideas to the child, it likewise becomes an indispensable instrument in a 
literate society, both for achieving in school and achieving in society. 
It is probably not. an exaggeration to say that reading is one of the most 
basic subjects in the curriculum. It is therefore essential that the 
child learn. to read as efficiently as possible, 

WHAT IS READING? 

Reading is the process by which mealing is extracted from a »et of 
visual symbols. These symbols or characters are based on oral language. 
Not all oral languages have a written system. As a matter of fact, it 
has been estimated that of the some 3,500 languages, over 2/3 do not have 
a written form. 

Reading means extracting meaning from written symbols; learning to 

read from the viewpoint of the learner is his ability to M brr.ak the code" 

♦ 

and extract meaning from the graphemes. 
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Eleanor Thonis says: 

"The process of reading, though very complex, consists 
of two major actions. The first is the decoding of the 
written system, which is the act of making associations 
between the printed symbols and the oral ones; the second 
is the act of attaching meaning to the oral symbols as 
decoded. Reading in any language involves certain pro- 
ficiencies and specific skills. 

The child then has to develop the ability to see the written symbols and 

to extract the meaning not only of individual words but of entire sentences. 

Reading, according to how it is done, is of two kinds. The first is 

silent reading, when no overt Verbalization takes place, and the second is 0 

oral reading when the words and sentences are pronounced aloud. Both 

kinds of reading are important to the child ancLboth involve particular 

skills. 

Though reading is based on written language, language and reading 
should not be confused. Thus, learning the meaning of a word is learning 
language^not learning to read. However, the meaning thus acquired is used 
in reading. Also, learning to pronounce a word correctly is language learn- 
ing, though here again the correct pronunciation of a word can also be a 
part of reading. This distinction is not a distinction without a difference. 
As a matter of fact^ it is veily pertinent to' teaching reading. The teacher 
who continually insists on the correct pronunciation of words or who con- 
tinually interrupts to extract meaning is not teaching reading, but rather 
language, and by so doing is interrupting the reading process which the 
student is striving to master. 



Eleanor Wall Thonis, Teaching Reading to Non-English Speakers , 
New York: The Macmillah Co., 197Cf, p. 3. . 
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Since reading is based on the primacy of oral language, mastery of 
the reading process is required in as many codes as there are languages. 
Thus, one learns to read in Spanish, French, German, Russian, etc. That 
which changes is the code or the system of the .language. That remaining 
the same is the basic visual and neurological process the reader goes 
through in extracting meaning* Some joint conventions on which reading 
is based change according to language. The eye movements are the same 
whether the child is reading German, French or Spanish. The proceeding 
from left to right anc ; to:t. top to bottom also remains the same in Western 
languages. This of course would not hold true in Arabic where the reader 
goes from right to left and top to bottom. In Chinese the conventions 
call for reading from top to bottom in columns but progressing from right 
to left. 

LEARNING TO READ IN SPANISH 

The language which one first learns is a very important factor in 

learning to read, more so than would at first appear. Richard Hodges in 

his book, Language and Learning to Read makes the following statement: 

"In addition to the evidence suggesting that reading 
acquisition may be different from and more difficult than 
oral language learning, there is also evidence to suggest 
that English orthography presents more problems. in learning 
to read than does the orthography of other languages. In 
Europe, reading disability appears to/ be greatest among 
children with English as their native tongue. Second, among 
those speaking German, and f least among native speakers of 
Romance Languages „ Japanese children show less than one 
per cent occurrence of reading disability as opposed to 
approximately ten or more per cent in the United States 



Richard E» Hodges and E. Hugh Rudorf (Editors), Language and 
Learning to Read , New York: Houghton Mifflin Co,, 1972, p. 132. 
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This observation is borne out by the author's experience while teaching 
in Mexico. Children by the fifth grade read with complete fluency. That 
is, they are able to go through the process of reading without major 
difficulties. In many cases, they are able, to read material of a content 
difficulty far beyond their intellectual development. Though they could 
go through the process » of course, they did not understand the meaning. 
This leads to the conclusion that the mechanics of learning to read are 
easier in Spanish than in English. This is so because what Thonis calls 
the ""fit" of language, which is the correspondence between the sound system 
and the written system of the language, is much closer in Spanish than in 
English. Again, this is borne out by the fact that in Latin America as 
well as in Spain, spelling is not a subject in the curriculum. The child 
learns how to spell "naturally 11 and phonetically without endless hours of 
memorization and concentration. He can transcribe language from its oral 
form into its correct and acceptable written form. This, of course, does 
not mean that the Spanish speaking child does not have trouble with some 
graphemic distinctions. For example, the c, the z and the s are a source 
of endless difficulty. So are the distinctions between the b and the v, 
between the y and 11, and between the r and rr. These, however, are minor 
difficulties which a simple explanation or an. insistance on the part of. 
the teacher will help correct. 

Hence, it is safe to say that given Spanish as a written language 
system it is easier for the child to -learn to read in Spanish than it is 
to learn to read in English. 
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Moreover, since the child we are considering is Spanish dominant, 
teaching him to read in his mother tongue is easier than teaching him to 
read in English which he doesn f t know as well and in which the written 
system is more complicated* The continued use of the dictionary for pro- 
nunciations and accentuation is necessary in English throughout life and 
even for academicians, while such is not the case in Spanish, 

READING IN ENGLISH 

Once the child has learned to read in Spanish, we ask ourselves what 
it is that he has achieved, Ke has mastered the process of reading, that 
is to say, he is able to extract meaning from the written system of Spanish 
symbols. He has developed the muscular and neurological skills required 
to do this. He has learned that in reading Spanish, you read from left 
to right, from top to bottom, He is able to recognize the symbols that 
are used to depict certain sounds or certain ideas. This is why Thonis 

3 

is able to say: "He really does not have to learn to read a second time." 
What then is the problem that faces the Spanish dominant child who has to. 
learn to read in English? The answer lies partly in the explanation given 
above. The child can begin to learn to read English as soon as he has 
acquired a reasonable command of English. In some cases, this may happen 
in kindergarten, In others at the first grade level, and in others only at 
the second grade level. This will vary according to the individual lan-r 
guage ability of the child and also according t>: the preparation he has 



3 Thonis, Op. ci t. T P. 108. 
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received at home. Again, Thonis says; "It is not that they have to 
learn to read over again. It is rather that they now have to make new 
sound symbol associations to learn new structural patterns and to gather 
new meanings as needed when equivalents in meanings is , not possible 
between the languages."^ 

As the child learns English, he will "realize" that the r in English 
is not the same as the r in Spanish and that the written equivalents are 
also different. v ~ "learns" this, though of course he would not be able 
to formulate the appropriate linguistic rules. 

The child must also realize, and probably does so quickly and without 
too much "teaching", that he may be reading in one system at a given 
moment and in another system at another* It is like being aware that he 
is speaking in Spanish or speaking in English, This is a subconscious 
awareness bat an important one* This was brought to the mind of th^- 

author when driving down the street. A sign which said "beat osu" was 

"i k 

read as if it were in the Spanish system and only when it was read in 
English was it possible to make any sense out of it. It read "Beat O.S.U." 
(Oklahoma State University) *■ . 

Besides learning the inconsistencies of the English vowel system, the 
child must 'learn the value of the English consonents and consonent blends. 
The structural and semantic patterns will be different in English. The 
reader must become accustomed to their occurrence. He must likewise learn 
the print conventions of English, for example, that our *s indicates pos- 
session or a. contraction. He will probably miss the inverted question 



Thonis, Ibid , p. 108 
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mark and exclamation point at the beginning of a sentence to indicate what 
the intonation should be. Finally, he will have to learn that intonations 
in the two languages are different. Moreover there are few conventions 
in the written system of either language to transcribe intonation. That 
is why Hildreth says: "Build oral language ahead of and along with reading 
lessons if children are to learn to read well . . . Considerable attention 
has been given recently to listening as a neglected aspect of oral lan- 
guage comprehension. ' Listening with acute understanding carries over to 
reading with understanding . 

How much Spanish and how much English reading the child should be 
taught and how long this instruction should be continued formally will 
have to be resolved on the basis of the individual goals, of each particular 
school having a bilingual education program. Suffice it to give the general 
principle: The greater the language ability _the child has in reading in 
both Spanish and English the better off he will be. The more Spanish and 
English he kncws the better off he will be. 

METHODS FOR TEACHING TO READ 

Reading is. a process which is more learned than taught. The parent 
as well as the classroom teacher is faced with the problem of .facilitating 
learning to read for the child, and to do it as quickly and as efficiently 
as possible. Hence, a discussion of methods for the teaching of reading 
is inescapable. 

Spanish reading has been taught traditionally through phonics. The. 
child learns the letters, learns the syllables, learns words; then is 



Gertrude Hildreth, "Linguistic Factors in Early Reading Instruction," 
The Reading Teacher , (December, 1964), Vol. 18, No. 3: p. 176. 

^For a discussion of an investigation into reading methodology in Mexico 
and its results read Charles H. Hubert*, Jr., "initial .Readings in Spanish 
for Bilinguals". 



able to break the wc:ds into syllables ar.d into letters; and finally he 
puts the whole ctgethvr and > earns to runt phrases and sentence!?. The 
onomatopoeia method is really no more -than a device fcr te.u;hing the sounds 
of individual letters. The procedure which ! have just described tor the 
teaching of reading in Spanish has been considered .successful in Mexico 
and Spain. It is how redding is currently taught there with a degree of 
success, that educ<*tcrs in all Spanish speaking countries have been satisfied 
with. 

Such is" net the case in English, winch ve have already seen. It 
presents many an re problems in learning to read than Spanish. Here the 
controversy o* methods has ranged and raged: from the. phonetic method to 
the look-say method # »o the linguistic approaches; with linguists, reading 
specialists, psvchcJogjsts, foreign language specialists and chile language 
learning specials n..: all do.ng verbal battle. Hence, to suggest a particular 
method would be rash indeed. If L stay he allowed, however, 1 would like 
to make the following suggestion. It is chvious thAt the problems of learn- 
ing to read in English are quite different from those encountered by the 
student learning to read in Spanish. Hence, different methodologies and 
different and \ariec techniques are called i'or. The difficulties change 
from language to language., but also from child to child. Hence, the method 
or technique that would solve the one child's problem might not meet the 
needs of another. What 1 am suggesting is a clinical approach to begin 
with. The teacher should analyze the child's difficulty in Spanish if he 
is reading Spanish, detetmine its cause, and try to provide a solution. The 
same would be applicable in English. The teacher working with these children 
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would, of course, need to know both English and Spanish in order to be 
able to solve language-caused difficulties that the child meets when he 
is bilingual.- Alter the clinical study of the dif fic alties, the answer to 
methodology lies in eclectic usage. This answer is not really a "cop-out" 
and can only be the result o£ years of experience in the teaching of read- 
ing both in English and Spanish. The doctor listens to symptoms, diagnoses, 
and finally applies a remedy. So too, the r eacher of reading both in 
Spanish and' English should examine the difficulty the child is having, 
analyze it and provide a remedy. 



The teacher teaches to read a given language using a determined 
methodology ahd preselected materials. What is most often forgotten is 
that the teacher teaches reading to the child . The importance of this was 
brought home to me about five years ago when visiting a school program for 
migrant children. A rending class was in progress and the teacher, with 
kind insistence, was Trying to get a six year old child . to read. Obviously, 
something was the matter. The child's eyes were glazed; his attention 
wandered. The teacher finally, mercifully, called on another student to 
read. I was intrigued \.y the unresponsiveness of the child and took the 
trouble to inquire further. He had neither breakfast that morning, nor 
supper the previous night. His last meal, in fact, had been the free school 
lunch of the previous day. With the child in that famished condition, it 
then seemed perfectly ridiculous to ask :rim to worry about such, a secondary 
thing as learning to read. My point is that the child is a very basic 
consideration in the reading process. 



THE CHILD 
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It is perhaps in this area that the greatest developments will take 
place in reading in the next decade. The reasons are two: First , the 
great interest ;n i\arly Childhood Education around the country; and second, 
the work of Glenn Dorcan \<no wrote a hook called How to Teach Your fcabv to . 
Read. Dorcan's thesis, it I tray be allowed to phrase it in my own words t 
is that we have withheld reading from the- child for too'lortg. Just as the 
child's language ability is greatest in his earlier years, so he has an 
interest and an ability for reading that can be developed much earlier than 
has been done up to now. Doiran even se,rs* forth a technique for helping 
the parent initiate reading with the two year old child. This perhaps 
sounds exaggerated; it rea'ly is not. What ha^ been done in current 
practice is to forget ihe child and his language development f ron birth to 
age five or when \w ti;en entered school. .All his previous experience 
and language ability were disregarded and fonaal school instruction began 
without ^ a& ir. were, a foundation. This disregard of those early years 
it* an obvious waste. For the bilingual child it is doubly so and early 
childhood is an area where much can and should be done. Schools should 
institute a program perhaps in conjunction with the parental involvement 
part of their bilingual program in order to supply know-how and materials 
for parents who, in turn, can expose the child to books, magazines and 
printed materials as early as possible. 

Daman v s book, of course, is directed to the parent*. His field is 
that of physical therapy. He is not a language specialist or a reading 
special TL-it:. His book, perhaps because of this, has received a less than 
lukewarm reception. However, thinking persons are beginning to be con- 
cerned with those early years. One of these is RagnhiJd Soderbergh of 
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Sweden who followed Doman's procedures fcr teaching & child to read and 

arrived at the following conclusion: "3 have shown how the child, as it 

learns more and more words, gradually breaks down these words into smaller 

units; first mortices then grapheme**. At last, the child arrives at an 

understanding i>t the correspondence between sound (phoneme) and letter 

(grapheme) rnd is able to read any new word through analysis and synthesis. 

In my experiment, this stage is reached aftei 14 norths of reading. That 

is, when the child is three. and one-half years old."' Soderbergh con- 
cludes "An important thing is tnat the children studied in the research 

work mentioned by Jeanne Chall are col children who start learning 

to read at the age of five and a haJ f to seven. Kith Lenneberg, Chomsky f 

and others in mind, we wav suggest that a ctuld two. to three years old, the 

age of extraordinary Linguistic capacity, night profit more from a method 

which enables him to find out the system all by himself." To those interested 

in Early Childhood, I would suggest a thorough reading of Soderbergh. 

The second researcher is Christian who in an article entitled 

"Development of Skills in a Minority Language Before Age Three: A Case 

Study" closely agrees with the findings of Soderbergh after also having 

followed in general the procedures recommended by Doman. His case study 

is based on his observation of two of hu children, Rachel and a brother, 

Aurelio. 

From all the preceding, it would appear on the surtace that we have 
been guilty ot two cardinal sins in the past: Insistence on teaching 
English reading to the Spanish dominant bilingual while trying to make hir 
forget his Spanish; and blanking out ary sort of reading instruction for 
the child until he was formally exposed to reading in school. 

7 Ragnhild SSderbergh, Two Studies in rhe Early Acquisition of Swedish 
as a First Language . Paper presented at the Conference on Child Languages, 
Chicago, Illinois, November, 1971, p. 1. 

ER|C °S5derbergh, p. 32 . 
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Since we are discussing the child, % word needs to be said about his 
language. We have described the child w nm we are discussing as a Spanish 
dominant bilingual. Further clarification is needed. It probably means 
that his mother tongue is Spanish ~an.i that he will know a certain amount 
of English. Further examination ot this statement further reveals that 
hia Spanish probably is of two types. Some vcrds will be dialectal, 
others will be stanoard. The same can be sail! of Ms English. Kence, his 
language competence is best described by saying that he speaks Spanish 
and English and the respective dialects of "he two languages with which 
he is in contact. When reaii::g m.ittr als are presented lo the child* the 
language which he will encr inter will be standard, for the simple reason that 
materials in the dialect 41 e. practically non-ex is tert . It appears to mc 
that the important th;u that the child not be H put down" because of 
his language and that when it comes to reading the emphasis be on helping 
him decipher the written language rather than on "correct" versus "incorrect" 
language or on the respective values ot language and dialect. 

It is important that the language used in early texts be one -rhich is 
as closely .is possible within tint experiential realm of the child. Thus, 
to a child fro© * rural area the sentence "The subway clattered through 
the tunnel would be meaningless. By the same token, for the urban dweller, 
"The sandstorm V.illed the crops" is purely vicarious. 

l.i discussing the child, we are faced with a necessity of saying a 
few words regarding the role of the family in reading. A child from a 
family where the father and mother read. where books and printed 

matter are readily available, will learn to read more quickly, and be at 
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ease with books. It the corner and 1 itt-*r also interest thc-sis*elves in 
readinf stories to rii* children, point i. . sounds and words, and hav«» the 
child look at pictures, the chili* will It r, vated to read. The 
existence of siblings* in the finely • nnches the child's oral language and 
also increases his opportunity to cose in contact with the printed word 
via thr books brought h<>r.e hy hia older brother* and sisters. It ia 
important to sfrtss th*> role of the sanilv ;r the very early yearn in the 
modeling of language, the telling vt stories and the initiation tc the 
printed page and to reading, A few vt-ar* ago, a language recording 
project of the five vear old bilingual in Texas was carried out by the 
Foreign Language Education Center at ihe University oi Texas. One of 
the interact in*: sidelines *a* the Jiscovery that «any of the children 
did not knew the fairy t *k*s in English or Spanish. An acquaintance with 
the fairy tales plu« a suhsequec t identification of the story in a book 
would be a powerful incentive to learn tc read. 
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SCHOOL ABD SOCTETV 

School and society attitudes and customs naturally affect both 
the language and readinr of the c:hild. Manual Guerra in "why Juarito 
I^esn*' Head" *ml Soser; and Or t ego in Lau^ 4 a . :e and Reading Instruction ' 
of Spanlsh^sr-eaklrtfi- Children in ».he Southwest addressed themselves to 
these problems. The attitude toward the minority language in the her* 
and in the school « tfc? curriculum in the school 9 society's orientation 
of schools fcr the majority f etc« t certainly affect reading. For persons 
interested in pursuing this further t I would suggest the above mentioned 
articles. 

Serafins Krear in her paper "DevelojjflieTit of Pre*Readin£ Skills in 
a Second Language or Dialect pinpoints the assessment that hu* to be 
made: A socio-1 Unguis tie perspective for teaching readifig in bilingual 
program begins with an. assessment of the bilingual reality of the school 
comunity and the crogjnunity wishes fcr attempting tc mair tain or change 
that eeality through the biliagjal program."^ 

THE MATERIAL TZ ns :aS£ 

It is probably a* ill Justifiable to shed the tears or Jeremiah 
when it c*«r.es ty the question of materials, for teaching reading to the 
bilingual. However, the situation is improving as companies vie for 
the market and as research grants become available for developing these 



Krear, p. !• 



materials* it I s e*?r\?*ir.Iy ierr.er.tary • ariy thst *h*y Fr.-uid have the 
usual physi-Vii T.rt.ity * mr'tiven^i^, Nearness *n1 unbiased ethnic 

represents*. I o:.s; ♦ :':ie cor.tent jh-mi-i ic "be slrr.piy of the Kind that says: 
f*»<jr:i corre. O.rre Fe.:r; . Mar fa c:;r?>. ":>-re !-!arf'i. Feadir.^ material 
sh"Uid ir.cjitie -Tier: >° very high level interest. it is only this 
tr.tst vlii r.Hk:" 1 * he rv :1 ire- w**/ to "icarr. t • rerd. It rr-'itabiy should 
f-l.ai:d with jr.cr'lt-F f 1 irar-.-rs ar.i e~. fs, Jtiperad ta .Fj/i, '.»n Ceni?ienta 
anc "Ires '^js, The wind of this id s*.o\ili b* challenged and 
his fantasy exvtti, 

A £:".at :i versify materials anould i>e availHfc-* representing 
deferent m^th^ icluri"?, dI*Tetent levels cf interest and different 
levels o:* difficulty* -eric-nee charts have not beer. mentioned* b\*t 
•hey are certainly fi'; "X'v*\oi;t sr:d appropria*.© instrument tn be^ir.nintf 
reading ir.strvj f i ■■ - Tor i:.e chili. 

Ali TtSGUL 

For years, the literature in reuMn^ insisted on the teaching of 
iea-niri£ read in hn^i T .nr. ar.i bjarJied out all previous lai*guft^e ex- 
perience. I3^w tnet .learning to read in the mother tongue before learning 
t rtad In he ae v;?.d Inr.ffua^e *s bein£ stressed, tne question is often 
raise! "Does instruction in reading Spanish effect the ability to read 
in rng-ish." lajrice Knultoaii in an exriortaent corduetei in New YorK 
City 9.-&v to the i jl^-.wlr«^ conclusions: "l. There woe some evidence 
cf pi. nltive transfer of learning frurr: instruction in reeci;w Spanish 
tc ability in English at School B. There vss no reliable evidence if 
interference nt either sekooi. 2. Greater reading ability in Spanish 
resulted fror. direct instruction and in reading Spanish then fron un- 
planned transfer fr oz English alone. w ^ 
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10 Kaufto*n v Maurice, p. 527. 
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That learning to read in the mother tongue increases the child's 
command of his mother tongue and has a positive transfer to the reading 
of English, that the good reader in Spanish is also a good reader of 
English is information that has to be continually conveyed to parents, 
educators, school boards and the community in general. Witness the 
following quote: "Unfortunately, the same teachers (the teachers of. 
the poor) seem to lack the sophistication to understand why the nev 
programs in bilingual education and non-standard English are accelerating 
the rate of reading failure in their pupils . ""^This quotation is taken 
from an article "What Will It Be? READING or Machismo and Soul?" by 
Edward 0. Vail and published in Clearing House , October, 1970. The 
author talks about accountability, militants, the poor, bilingual edu- 
cation non-standard dialects, ethnic background, but never really relates 
the diverse elements. He fails to understand the basic premise of bi- 
lingual education. However, the significant thing is his negative 
attitude toward learning, to read in the mother tongue and his ascribing 
to the previous failure of the bilingual child to learn reading to the 
present programs in bilingual education - programs which are just be- 
ginning to be developed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

At this point, some tentative conclusions are in order, l) Encourage 
parents to begin teaching their children to read as early as possible. 
2) Reading should be taught. first in the mother tongue of the child, 
the language the child knows most. Once the "process" has been mastered 5 



HVail, p. 93 
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reading instruction in the second language can be started provided there 
is also a previous oral knowledge, of the second langauge. 3) Always 
isolate the difficulties the child is having. Analyze them, and use 
a variety of methods in solving them, h) As great a variety as possible 
of printed materials, books, cards, magazines, etc,, should be available 
in the classroom. Bilingual programs through the parental involvement 
specialist should try to make them available to parents also. 5) Keep 
the interest of the child in reading as high as possible. 6) Provide 
content that will challenge the mind of the child and stir his fantasy.. 
7) Good readers will be good readers in both language systems - Spanish 
and English. If not, the problem. is language. 8) Encourage as rmch 
individual reading as possible whether it be in Spanish or in English. 
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RECIPE FOR A BILINGUAL .TEACHER 



Select a sympathetic personality* Trim off all prejudices, superiority 
complexes, intolerance and haughtiness. Pour over it in generous 
portions a mixture of the wisdom of Solomon, the knowledge of Socrates, 
the courage of Daniel, the strength of Samson, the craftiness of 
Delilah and the patience of Job* Add a sizeable amount of the knowledge 
of two languages and an understanding of two cultures. Season with the 
salt of experience, the pepper of animation, the oil of sympathy, a 
dash of humor and a cup of the good wine of empathy. Stew for about 
four years in non-air-conditioned portable classrooms, testing occasion- 
ally with the fork of sharp criticism thrust in by a principal, 
superintendent or bilingual program coordinator. When thoroughly done, 
garnish with a meager salary and serve hot to the community. 
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